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From “Good Health.” 
Near-Sightedness. 
BY HENRY M. HURD, CHICAGO. 

The increase of near-sightedness among the 
American people is not due so much to physi- 
cal degeneracy, as some philosophers would 
have us suppose, as to overwork. The aver- 
age American citizen is sent to school too 
early, studies too many hours, and gives him- 
self little recreation even in childhood. With 
his hurried school days over, at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen he rushes into business 
and strains every nerve, working early and 
late to get what is known as a “start.” Once 
started, and fairly in the business, he con- 
tinues there until old age or bodily infirmity 
compels him to give place to others equally 
unsparing of health and energy in business 
pursuits. 

In all this fevered haste and ever-to-be- 
admired energy, overtasking body and mind, 
no organ of the body is more severely taxed 
than the human eye. The mind may go a- 
pleasuring with the body, but the eye knows 
little rest. The most determinedly idle man 
must read the daily paper, or very likely a 
“diamond edition” of some popular author. 
Whether business or pleasure engrosses the 
mind, the eye, in this age of cheap literature, 
must be ever at work. Manifold optical de- 
fects—of which one of the most prominent is 
near-sightedness, result in too many instances 
from this constant tax upon our sight. What, 
then, is the trouble with the eye in near- 
sightedness, short-sightedness, or myopia,— 
for they are all the same? Simply an inability 
to see distant objects distinctly, any object 
being termed distant,—rather arbitrarily, it 
must be confessed,—when more than five feet 
away. When you look at this page several 
zones or belts of more or less distinct vision 
lie in front of the eye, all of which may be 
easily defined. If the page is brought nearer 
than ten inches, presupposing that you have 
ordinary powers of vision, the forms of the 
letters grow indistinct, and are only to be 
seen by a conscious effort. If, on the other 
hand, you remove it more than four or five 


which the eye sees indistinctly from its very 
nearness ; second, a space commencing at the 
outer boundary of the first—at what is tech- 
nically termed the “near” point, and extend- 
ing four or five feet, to a limit known as the 
“far” point of vision ; this forms the territory 
of distinct vision ; and finally, the whole region 
beyond this constituting a terra incognita, as 
far as objects no larger than these letters are 
concerned. Similar boundaries could be as- 
signed to our perception of larger objects, 
relatively greater in extent, to be sure, but 
each having its zone of distinct, indistinct, 
and impossible vision, notwithstanding. All 
clear, useful vision, therefore, must take place 
between the “near” and “far” points above 
mentioned. In the visual field of the near- 
sighted eye these different zones are just as 
well marked as in ‘the former case, but are 
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Without going into the hidden mysteries of 
refraction and accommodation, it will be suffi- 
cient to say that near-sightedness is due to an 
elongation of the eye-ball, whereby the retina 
—that nervous expansion which receives all 
images formed in the eye, and conveys them 
to the brain,—is situated so far behind its 
usual position, that only the images of objects 
near the eye are formed upon it. The eye, 
instead of being three-fourths of an inch in 
length, becomes an inch, or even an inch and 
a half, from front to rear. [How is such a 
change of shape brought about? Sometimes 
it is hereditary, but more often.the result of 
injudicious use in early life, when the tissues 
of the eye are soft and yielding, unable to 
withstand pressure. When the defect is he- 
reditary it is generally due to an imperfect 
development, or arrest of development of 


brought much nearer the eye. With type of|those outside structures surrounding the more 


this size the zone of indistinct vision may be 
only four or five inches across ; that of distinct 
sight, five or six inches more, while all beyond 
is wrapped in darkness. In a near-sighted eye, 
then, the “ near” point is placed very near the 
eye, and the “ far” point not very far removed, 
while the region of no-vision beyond is very 
much increased. Hence comes the necessity 
which near-sighted people have of getting 
themselves very near any object they wish 
to see. If the unfortunate victim of this de- 
fect be a boy at school, he scandalizes his 
teacher by his wretched habit of stooping 
over his desk, furnishing the counterpart of 
that illustration which used toadorn the pages 
of an elementary work on Physiology, de- 
signed to show the pernicious effects upon 
heart, lungs, spine, and stomach, of improper 
position while at study. I wonder if that 
picture is still retained portraying a youth 
emaciated in the extreme, with stooping 
shoulders, flattened chest, protruding chin, 
and neck of swan-like length and flexibility ? 
How ridiculous a figure he cuts compared 
with the round-chested, rosy-cheeked, erect, 
handsome youth on the opposite page, who 
evidently had no such depraved habits about 
him. That this unfortunate youth was near- 


sighted I haven’t a doubt,—with such life-like 


reality is he drawn. 


Near-sightedness does not necessarily de- 
pend upon any defect of vision itself,—the 
eye seeing everything perfectly well, provided 
objects be brought near enough. The fault 
is in the construction of the eye, and is due 
to a want of proportion between the different 


parts, as will be seen farther on. 


It was once supposed by scientific men, and 
the belief is still a popular one, that this de- 
fect depended on excessive roundness of the 
eye, just as the far-sightedness of old age was 


delicate parts within the eye. If such an eye 
be now forced to do constant duty, being fixed 
upon objects near at hand, the muscles which 
control its movements will pull upon it from 
opposite directions, tending to lengthen it at 
its weakest point, which is always at the back 
of the eye. If, in addition to this, a stooping 
posture cause pressure to be made upon the 
vessels returning blood from the eye, an un- 
natural distension will result producing pres- 
sure from within, thus increasing the tension 
of its already weakened coats. By these 
means the lengthening out of the eyeball, and 
consequent increase of near-sightedness, will 
go on together, until the tissues acquire the 
firmness of adult life, and are able to resist 
farther pressure. Although its progress may 
thus be checked, the condition is permanent 
when once established. Hence the folly of 
supposing that near-sightedness will disap- 
pear as age advances. In those exceedingly 
rare cases, only when it is due to excessive 
refraction, is there any prospect that old age 
will produce any amelioration of the defect. 

The only remedy is in the use of concave 
glasses, which are of service because they 
prevent the rays of light which enter the eye 
from coming together to form an image before 
they reach the retina—as they would other- 
wise do. They simply cause the images of 
objects to be formed farther back in the eye, 
so that they may fall upon the retina. Thus 
they give a view of distant objects, although 
they diminish somewhat their size. 

Many near-sighted people are averse to 
using these crutches for the halting eye, from 
an erroneous notion that permanent injury to 
the eye will result from their use. Such is 
rarely the case; while, on the other hand, 
very often irremediable harm is done to the 
eye by delay in putting them on. In slight 


thought to be due to an unnatural flattening. | degrees of myopia they generally need not be 
Both of these time-honored notions have been|used. But if it be discovered that the eye is 


feet, the letters again become obscure, and,of late overturned by certain meddlesome|getting more myopic without them, if those 
fade away into dim air. The dominions of|men, who, having little regard for plausible, uncomfortable sensations arise denoting an 


the eye may be mapped out, then, something | theories, have shown by actual measurements|over tasking of the eye, then they should be 
Generally, however, in 


like this: first, a space of about ten inches in|that no such roundness or flatness exists.'at once assumed. 
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these cases much benefit will arise from sys- 
tematic exercise of the eye in looking at ob- 
jects a long way off, and what is even more 
important, by abstaining from every occupa- 
tion, whether study or otherwise, requiring 
excessive use of the eye for short distances. 
The keenness of vision enjoyed by the sailor 
or the Indian upon our western plains, proves 
how the eye may be strengthened by the right 
sort of use. That rare old astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe, lying flat on his back in his island 
observatory in the Baltic, and studying the 
movements of the constellations with his own 
unaided eye, teaches us a notable lesson in 
the capacities for vision existing in every eye, 
only to be developed by such systematic train- 
ing. All moderately near-sighted people, 
therefore, should not fail to make diligent 
trial of these disciplinary measures. But sup- 
pose the degree of imperfection of vision al- 
ready so great as to preclude their use. It is 
manifestly absurd to think of training an eye 
for distant vision with any hope of satisfac- 
tory results, when it can scarcely see the 
width of a narrow street. And yet if such an 
eye be left to itself, it must progress from bad 
to worse. The effort which it makes to ob- 
tain distinct, sharp vision, produces universal 
pressure upon its coats by the action of the 
above-mentioned muscles, resulting, at last, 
in a protrusion of the posterior part of the 
eyeball. This in its turn interferes with a 
proper performance of the functions of the 
retina, and thus the two conditions react upon 
each other, much to the detriment of vision. 
All this is prevented y use of the proper 
glasses, which take away al! necessity for 
overstraining the eye, even in looking at mi- 
nute objects. Such glasses should be of as 
low power as will give distinct vision, and as 
a general rule should be worn constantly, the 
latter injunction being generally superfluous 
to the wearer who has once learned their vir- 
tues; for they open a new world to him, of 
whose existence he scarcely dreamed. He 
learns, by their kindly aid, to recognize the 
friends he unwittingly used to pass in the 
streets; to know the countenance of public 
speakers in the pulpit or on the rostrum, 
when before he only saw dim outlines; to 
appreciate the beauties of a landscape spread 
out before him; without them the face of na- 
ture, to his view, consists of a few objects 
standing out of the general gloom with more 
or less distinctness, but all beyond and around 
is wrapped in misty darkness; with glasses 
he is brought out of fog and darkness into 
pure sunlight. 

The majority of near-sighted people need 
not, although in all probability they will, go 
on step by step to the alternatives of specta- 
cles or no sight. If proper prophylactic 
measures were taken in childhood, for then 
the mischief is generally done, its progress 
might easily be prevented. A child mani- 
festing any symptoms of myopia should never 
be compelled to sit at a low desk, nor to study 
from a book whose type is not fresh and clear, 
nor to use the eyes for a long time continu- 
ously, especially by artificial or imperfect 
lights. Some figures recently published in 
Germany show pretty clearly that the seeds 
of the rich harvest which spectacle makers 
are destined to reap, are sown in early youth. 
From them we learn that in the public schools 
the percentage of near-sighted scholars in- 
creases from one in a hundred in the primary 
schools up to 10 in the intermediate, and 21 
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in the gymnastic and polytechnic schools. 
Thus prophylactic procedures should there- 
fore be persevered in, until adult life brings 
firmness and stamina to the eye as well as to 
other parts of the body. 

Near-sightedness, for the reasons stated in 
the beginning, is pre-eminently a defect be- 
longing to civilized life, and is much more 
common among those engaged in study, or in 
some of those mechanical pursuits requiring 
close attention, as engraving, watch-making, 
and the like. 

Literary men are especially liable to become 
near-sighted. Samuel Johnson, diving with 
his fingers into the various dishes at dinner 
with a view to ascertain the nature of their 
contents, spilling his food up and down his 
waistcoat, and rudely jostling those in the 
street whom he failed to see in time to avoid, 
was evidently not far from it. 
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For “The Friend.” 
He that believeth shall not make haste. 


The above text is frequently quoted in a 
sense apparently at variance with the mean- 
ing given to it by the Holy Ghost, when He 
moved the prophet Isaiah to utter it. It oc- 
curs in Isa. xxviii. 16: “Therefore thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation; he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.” Thus it would 
seem to be the purpose of the Spirit, after an- 
nouncing the coming of Christ, the Rock of 
our salvation, to set forth the quiet confidence 
which is the portion of those who believe in 
Him. They shall be free from the perturba- 
tion characteristic of haste. They shall not 
make haste to leave Him. Their trust shall 
not be misplaced. The Rock is a sure foun- 
dation and will not fail them if they rest upon 
it. The Apostle Peter seems to have under- 
stood the text in the original Hebrew thus, 
for in quoting it under the enlightening power 
of the Holy Spirit, he renders it into Greek, 
which has to be translated in our English 
version as follows: “Behold, I lay in Sion a 
chief corner-stone, elect, precious : and he that 
believeth on him shall not be confounded.” 1 
Peter ii. 6. 

The Greek verb which is here translated 
by our word “confounded” occurs in twelve 
other passages in the New Testament, in 
seven of which, being in the passive voice, it 
is translated “ashamed.” In the other five 
passages, it is in the active voice, and is trans- 
lated by our verbs “to shame,” “ to dishonor” 
and “to confound.” 

The testimony of Peter on this point is 
strengthened by that of Paul, who, in Romans 
ix. 33 writes: “ Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed.” Surely he that be- 
lieveth should make haste to do his Master’s 
will. 

“T will run the way of thy commandments, 
when thou shalt enlarge my heart.” 

“Draw me, we will run after thee.” 

George Fox, in the depth of his spiritual dis- 
cernment, knowing the temptations of Satan, 
wrote: “ Friends, dwell in the Living Spirit, 
and quench not the motions of it in yourselves, 
nor the movings of it in others ; though many 
have run outand gone beyond their measures, 


yet many more have quenched the measure of 
the Spirit of God, and have become dead and| prevent his escape. 








more to fear from creaturely sloth than from 
spiritual activity. The king’s business re. 
quireth haste. J.W 


[We fully agree with our correspondent 
J. W., in what appears to be the leading idea 
of his communication—that there should be 
no undue delay in the performance of our in. 
dividual duties; and we do not doubt there ig 
abundant need in this day for the advice 
which he quotes as issuedto his contempo- 
raries by George Fox. 

We do not see, and we do not suppose that 
J. W. sees, any necessary conflict between 
these sentiments, and the concern which some. 
times arises in the minds of experienced 
Friends, to encourage those who are under 
the Lord’s preparing hand for service, patient- 
ly to abide the season of preparation, and not 
to hasten out of it, even when it is a time of 
suffering. In due season, such shall reap, if 
they faint not. “The husbandman waiteth 
long and hath patience.” 

“Creaturely sloth” is to be dreaded, but in 
some cases there is reason to fear that crea- 
turely activity results from spiritual sloth, from 
an unwillingness to perform that spiritual 
travail and labor which the mind has felt 
called to enter upon, but which it naturally 
shrinks from. It is often much pleasanter 
and easier to engage in active labors of a pro- 
fessedly religious or benevolent character, 
than to submit to the humbling discipline of 
the cross. We find it 


“Easier to smite with Peter’s sword, 
Than watch one hour in humble prayer.” 


We long that Friends everywhere may be 
preserved from right hand and from left hand 
errors; that they may become quick of dis- 
cernment to know what is really the Divine 
will respecting them, and faithful and diligent 
in performing it; whether that will leads to 
public labor in the church and the world, or 
whether it more exclusively points to the fal- 
low ground of our own hearts, with the com- 
mand to work in that vineyard.—Ebs.] 

Selected for “The Friend.” 
Sennacherib. 
(Continued from page 372.) 

For some time Hezekiah maintained a dig- 
nified attitude towards Sennacherib, neither 
sending an embassy to excuse his complicity 
in the offence of the Ekronites, nor returning 
any answer to the Assyrian king’s demand on 
him to deliver up Padi. Astonished at his 
obstinacy, Sennacherib broke up his camp be- 
fore Ekron, and marched towards Jerusalem, 
destroying and burning all before him. “Heze- 
kiah, of Judah,” he says in his inscription, 
“would not submit to me. He had forty-five 
strong walled towns, and an immense number 
of villages scattered about, against which I 
fought, breaking down their pride and fierce- 
ness. By fire, by massacres, by battles and 
seiges, | overthrew them, and filled them with 
my soldiers. I took from them and carried 
off as spoil 200,150 people, small and great, 
men and women, with countless horses, asses, 
mules, camels, oxen and sheep. 

“Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, 
his capital city, like a bird in a cage, building 
towers round the city to hem him in, and 
raising banks of earth against the gates to 
Then a great fear of my 


dull, and questioned through a false fear; so| might fell on this Hezekiah of Judah. He 


that there hath been hurt both ways.” 


And truly have we not in our day much/assembled for the defence of the city, and 


dismissed the sentinels and the troops he had 
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sent-an embassy to me with 30 talents of gold 
and 800 talents of silver, and with precious 
metals, rubies, pearls, great carbuncles, seal- 
skins, all the stores in his treasury, as a pre- 

> sent to me, to show his submission.” 
The actual appearance of the Assyrian 


hot fire of the vengeance of their powerful|these words should impress that party of the 
enemy. But with the acknowledgment of|people who still clung to the old disorderly 
the truth of the prophet’s warning there came| form of worship, here remonstrated with the 
to the more faithful portion of the nation,| Assyrian ambassador on the impropriety of 
trust in the promises that had accompanied! his conduct in addressing the bystanders in- 
the warnings: “The Lord of hosts shall come|stead of them, and begged him to speak in 











| army in the valleys round Jerusalem, and of|down to fight for Mount Zion, and for the hill|the Syrian language, which they understood}; 
the horsemen set in array against the gates,|thereof. As birds flying, so will the Lord of|but Rabshakeh, growing still more violent, 


j seems indeed to have wrought a sudden|hosts defend Jerusalem; and passing over he|openly asserted that he had not come to treat 
' change in Hezekiah’s policy. He saw the 


hopelessness of attempting to defend the city 
against a power so overwhelming, and yield- 
| ing to the counsel of his chief minister Shebna, 
he sent an embassy, saying, “I have offended 


tent 


- the matter of accepting the custody of! 


adi.) Return from me; that which thou 
puttest upon me | will bear.” Sennacherib 
accepted the terms offered, and withdrew his 
army; but to make up the required sum Heze- 
kiah was forced not only to give up all the 
contents of his treasury, but to strip off the 
plates of gold and silver with which some 
parts of the walls and porticoes of the Temple 
were overlaid. 

Sennacherib returned in triumph to Nine- 
veh with the spoils of his campaign, but the 
next war season brought another revolt, this 
time in the southern districts of the empire; 
and while he was occupied in these distant 
quarters the people of Palestine had leisure 
to recover from the panic into which the ac- 
a presence of the Assyrian army had thrown 
them. 

The Egyptian party at Jerusalem again 
took the lead. The minister Shebna, who had 
counselled submission to Assyria, was dis- 
missed ; and just at the moment when the re- 


will preserve it.” 

So “in quietness and in confidence,” Heze- 
kiah remained passive while Sennacherib’s 
army was in his neighborhood—making no 
offers of submission, and sending no tribute to 
appease the tyrant’s anger, but occupying 
himself with preparations for a siege, com- 
pleting the repairs of the walls, getting to- 
gether stores of armor, and speaking eloquent 
words of encouragement to the war-captains, 
and the people assembled in their city gates 
to hear him: “ Be strong and courageous,” he 


Assyria, nor for all the multitude that is with 
him, for there be more with us than with 
them.” “ With him is an army of flesh, but 
with us is the Lord our God, to help us and 
to fight our battles.” 

It would seem from what followed, that 
some report of the substance of Hezekiah’s 
address to his people reached Sennacherib’s 
ears, and prompted the message which, while 
he was still occupied with the siege of Lachish, 
he sent to Jerusalem by the hands of the two 
chief ministers of his court Rabshakeh ‘and 
Rabsaris, backed by a large detachment of his 
army. 
hated in the neighborhood of the Jewish 
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action from abject fear had set in, overtures of capital, the ambassadors pitched their tents 


alliance were received from the king of Egypt, 
which seemed to open to the Jewish king a 
reasonable prospect of regaining his lost inde- 
pendence. 

Against the proposed alliance with Egypt, 
however, the prophet Isaiah was commis- 
sioned to pronounce the most emphatic warn- 
ings. 

The position which the prophet held be- 
tween the contending parties in the council 
of king Hezekiah was a difficult and perilous 
one. At one moment he had to denounce the 
pusillanimity of those who, like Shebna in 
time of peril, counselled abject submission to 
Assyria; and again, when the mood of the 
people changed, to warn them against depend- 
ence on Egypt—equally a national sin, since 
it showed the unwillingness of the people to 
believe the assurance of Divine protection 
which Isaiah intermingled with his remon- 
strances against foreign alliances. 

Sennacherib seems to have understood that 
the Egyptian king was the moving spring of 
the revolt in Palestine; for though the first 
symptoms of rebellion was probably Heze- 
kiah’s refusal to pay his yearly tribute, Sen- 
nacherib did not make him the principal ob- 
ject of attack, but marched his army through 
Palestine, by the coast road, to the extreme 
verge of the Holy Land, and laid siege to two 
towns, Libnah and Lachish, then subject to 
Egypt. The courage of the Jewish king and 
his people was severely tried when they found 


themselves thus cut off from every hope of 


assistance from the ally on whom they had 
so rashly depended. 
the _— Isaiah were forcibly brought to 
mind. The might of Egypt, as he had pre- 
dicted, had indeed proved “a shadow;” it had 
vanished away, leaving them exposed to the 
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The warning words of| from a God whose places of worship they have 


‘on the north side of the city, in a spot long 
‘afterwards known as the camp of the Assy- 
'rians, and baughtily desired king Hezekiah to 
come out and speak with them. The Jewish 
king, instead of attending personally, sent his 
|prime minister and two other members of his 
\council to treat with the servants of the As- 
syrian monarch. The interview took place 
jin the open field, in the presence of the at- 
|tendants on both sides, and of crowds of peo- 
ple, who climbed the city walls and thronged 
round to hear what passed. 

Rabshakeh was the principal speaker, and 
his words were addressed not so much to the 
Jewish ministers, as to the people around, 


the invincibility of his master, and the folly 
of trusting to such hopes of deliverance as 
‘their king Hezekiah had held out to them. 
He raised his voice to a high pitch and spoke 
in the Hebrew tongue. “The great king 
| wished to know,” he asked in a scornful tone, 
“on whom the Jewish nation trusted, that 
‘they dared rebel against him? Was it on 
Egypt, the bent reed that, leaned on, pierced 
the hand that trusted to it? Did they look 
‘for deliverance to their Lord God, whose high 
‘places and altars their king Hezekiah had 
taken away? He here evidently wished to 
rouse the superstitious fears of the people by 
reminding them of the general destruction 
which Hezekiah had commanded of altars 
and high places where Jehovah had been 
worshipped with illegal rites. He cannot un- 
derstand how they can hope for deliverance 


desecrated. “The offended God has, he de- 
clares, spoken to Sennacherib, and sent him 
to destroy the land.” 

The Jewish ministers, alarmed perhaps lest 











urged them, “be not afraid of the king of 







































whom he wished to impress with a sense of 


with the rulers, but to command the submis- 
sion of the people. 

Standing up so as to be seen by the whole 
assembly, and raising his voice still louder, he 
cried: “ Hear the words of the great king. 
Let not Hezekiah deceive you, for he shall 
not be able to deliver you out of my hands, 
neither let Hezekiah make you trust in the 
Lord, saying, The Lord will surely deliver us. 
Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered 
at all his land out of the hand of the king of 
Assyria? Where are the gods of Hamath, 
and of Arpad, of Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivah? 
Have they delivered Samaria out of my hand? 
Who are they among all the gods of the coun- 
tries that have delivered their country out of 
my hand, that the Lord should deliver Jeru- 
salem ?” 

The people received the harangue in silence, 
and Rabshakeh disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of raising a tumult in the city, retired 
with his attendants, broke up his camp and 
returned towards Lachish to report what he 
had seen and heard to his master. 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Letter of Sophia Hume to Sarah Morris, dated 
London, 8th mo. 31st, 1752. 


In offering for insertion in the columns of 
“The Friend,” the following letter, which it 
is believed has not been before published, it 
may be interesting to preface it with a brief 
notice of the writer, taken from “ Piety Pro- 
moted.” 

“Sophia Hume was born in South Carolina, 
and was descended, on her mother’s side, from 
the stock of Friends. Her grandfather was 
William Bayley, formerly a Baptist preacher 
at Poole, but was early convinced of truth, 
and became a living, powerful minister. Her 
grandmother was Mary Fisher, who was one 
of the first Friends that visited New England 
in the year 1656, and who also, before her 
marriage with William Bayley, viz., about 
the year 1660, under a great concern of mind, 
went to Adrianople, to visit the Great Turk : 
the particulars of which are related in Sewel’s 
History. 

“Her mother continued in profession with 
Friends, but marrying out of the Society, this, 
her daughter, was educated agreeably to her 
father’s mind; and for a considerable time 
took great delight in the pleasures and delu- 
sive amusements of this world. About the 
thirty-eighth year of her age her judgment 
was opened to see the vanity and folly of 
these practices; and she, in measure, forsook 
them, but was not fully convinced of the prin- 
ciple of truth in her own mind until about the 
year 1741, when, having Barclay’s Apology 
by her, she looked into it, as she often ex- 
pressed, to furnish herself with matter for 
conversation ; but in the perusal of it her judg- 
ment was convinced of the truth of Friends’ 
principles: she joined the Society, and became 
a steady, exemplary member. 

“She came afterwards from South Carolina 
to reside in London, and about the year 1747, 
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a concern came upon her to visit the inhab- 
itants of her native country, from whence 
she sent the following account in a letter toa 
friend. 

“« A concern | had often felt in my soul for 
the happiness and eternal welfare of my na- 
tive country revived in my breast; when I 
was to return and abase myself, by telling 
what God had done fur my soul, and to call 
them from those things, in which I had often 
run to an excess of riot with them ; and from 
which I had been, by the great love and 

owerful hand of God, brought and redeemed. 
hen I arrived in Carolina, I found it my 
place and duty to keep meetings, with those 
few that professed with me; and though, at 
first, the meetings were sometimes interrupt- 
ed by the rude and uncivil treatment of many, 
we met pretty quietly, and some of the in- 
habitants would now and then come and sit 
with us, to whom my mouth was opened at 
times in rehearsing what God had done for 
my soul.’ 

“During her continuance there, she wrote 
a short account of the dealing of the Lord 
with her, which was soon after published. 
From thence she went by land to Philadel- 
—_ a journey of between eight and nine 

undred miles; and after her return from 
America, under a tender concern, she labored, 
both by word and writing, to bring people to 
believe and live under that divine principle, 
the spirit of truth, which she had found, by 
happy experience, to be as a fountain of life. 

“In her private station she adorned the 
gospel by a life of humility and self-denial, 
and was zealous against all superfluity, both in 
dress and furniture. Thus preserved through 
a course of many years, towards the close of 
her time she appeared in remarkable tender- 
ness, and, as if she were sensible that her dis- 
solution was approaching, she gave directions, 
in divers respects, rclating to her burial, with 
much composure. 

“On the 26th of First month, 1744, she was} 
suddenly taken ill, and, being seized with an 
apoplexy, in about twelve hours departed this 
life. After a very large and solemn meeting 
at Gracechurch-street meeting-house, Lendon, 
her remains were interred in Friends’ burial- 
ground near Bunhill Fields. She was nearly 
seventy-three years of age, and about twenty- 
five years a minister.” 

London, 8th mo. 31st, 1752. 

Thy very acceptable letter of 6th mo. 1752, 
came to hand in due course, and afforded me 
no small. satisfaction to find I have still a 
place in the affection of one I truly love, and 
[ think for the same cause thou hints at. For 
indeed it is for Christ’s sake that [ am dearly 
united to thee, and not according to the course 
of this world’s friendship, which we find is 
enmity against God, but in that blessed love 
and union which as it proceeds from God, so 
it leads to God and his glory: he being the 
beginning and end thereof. And I am ready 
to say in my heart, Oh! that this holy fellow- 
ship which is known by such as walk in the 
light, was more universally experienced. But 
how few are concerned about the only condi- 
tion of it, namely to walk in the light of the 
Lord, to glorify Him by bringing forth fruits 
of righteousness. This causes the faithful 
among us to mourn, because the Lord will 
visit with stripes all who hold the Truth in 
unrighteousness. Such as these, before men- 
tioned, are indeed companions in tribulation, 
as well asin the consolation and love of Christ. 


THE FRIEND. 


And I have lately seen that afflictions of this 
sort are likely to await us, and especially me, 
wherever my lot may be cast, and that for the 
testimony of Jesus and a good conscience, 
which was not a little confirmed by the sense 
of my suffering state, for the name of Jesus 
my Lord. And I have said if it be the will 
of the Lord, I know his grace is sufficient, if 
I am not deficient on my part—for as yet in 
my exercises which are not a few, I have been 
(glory to His goodness) preserved from charg- 
ing the Lord foolishly. And in the future, if 
I am but favored with the aid and comfort of 
his Holy Spirit attending, taking hold of the 
Ark of Safety, I shall be willing to go down 
into Jordan at his command, and there wait 
till the people go up through. But at present 
many are sitting down in pleasant places, 
short of this river of judgment which must 
be passed through by all. But I do not sor- 
row as One quite divested of hope of the re- 
turn of some; yet Iam pained when 1 con- 
sider the turning and overturning—the chang- 
ing the customs, manners, and practices, yea, 
the great searchings of heart there must first 
be among us as a people. 


oo 
Selected. 


CHAMOUNI AT SUNRISE. 


From the deep shadow of the still fir groves 
Trembling I look to thee, eternal height! 

Thou dazzling summit, from whose top my soul 
Floats, with dimmed vision, to the infinite. 


Who sank in earth’s firm lap the pillars deep 
Which hold through ages thy vast pile in place? 
Who reared on high, in the clear ether’s vault, 
Lofty and strong, thy ever radiant face? 


Who poured you forth, ye mountain torrents wild, 
Down-thundering from eternal winter’s breast ! 
And who commanded with Almighty voice, 

“ Here let the stiffning billows find their rest ?” 


Who points to yonder morning star his path ? 
Borders with wreaths of flowers the eternal frost ? 
To whom, in awful music, cries thy stream ; 

Oh wild Arveiron! in fierce tumult tost ? 


Jehovah ! God! bursts from the crushing ice, 
The avalanche thunders down its steeps the call; 
Jehovah ! rustle soft the bright tree tops, 
Whisper the silver brooks that murmuring fall. 


Selected. 

At the weekly meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, held on Eighth month 2d, 
Dr. Joseph Leidy noticed the discovery by 
him of a new species of leech, down in the 
Neck, on the line of the Second street rail- 
road. This species had the remarkable pecu- 
liarity of wanting the usual saw apparatus by 
which blood is sucked. This little fellow has 
to eat worms for its living. In the same 
place Dr. Leidy found the wulfia growing. 
|This is a recently.discovered water plant, and 
is the smallest flowering plant in the vegetable 
kingdom, being no larger than a pin-head. 
In the same locality he found a remarkable 
polyp, nearly two feet over, which at first he 
supposed to be a jelly fish, which might have 
been introduced by some person from the sea- 
coast. 

Professor Cope called attention to a remark- 
able snake, the trigonocephalus lanceolatus, 
which was allied to the copperhead, and 
abounded in the island of Martinique. It was 
dangerously venomous, so much so that hun- 
dreds had lost their lives by it. Of late years 
it had increased so much that the population 
had to abandon the interior of the island. It 
was called by the natives fer de lance, or “ ar- 
rowhead.” Of late years a Brazilian snake 
has been introduced, of a perfectly harmless 
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character, which is the mortal foe of the cop: 
perhead. It is so harmless one can fold it in 
his bosom. This is the otyrrhopius irene 
a species allied to the chain snake. Although 
but little larger than its enemy it makes a 
clean bolt of him. Professor Cope exhibited 
one which had been killed in the act of swal- 
lowing the copperhead. It had already taken 
in about eighteen inches of the enemy. He 
suggested that this plan of ridding countries of 
dangerous animals, by introducing enemies of 
a character harmless to man, was worthy of 
greater attention. 

Thomas Meehan called attention to the 
arrangements of some plants for preventing 
fertilization through any other than insect 
agency, as discovered by Darwin. The sage 
family of plants had the most elaborate ar- 
rangements for insect agency, but it had been 
objected to Darwin’s theory that insects made 
no use of them. Bees bored holes through 
the tube from the outside for the honey, and 
did not enter by the mouth of the flower as 
they ought, the same way in which the 
Peturna bees bore for honey from the outside. 
He had discovered that in these cases, where 
day insects failed to make use of these appa- 
ratuses, fertilization was carried on by night 
moths, so that the objections to Darwinism 
were removed. 


————_> 


Selected. 

When the Romans subdued an enemy, the 
obliged the general, and his officers, and all 
his men to pass under a yoke. Platoon after 
platoon, cohort after cohort, and phalanx after 
phalanx had to walk under the yoke. Asa 
wild bullock is made to submit to the yoke, 
so an enemy was brought under the yoke, to 
indicate their submission to the power of an- 
other. 

Now, the whole bible teaches, that every 
single faculty in the soul which has been ac- 
customed to its wild liberty should come to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and settle the question, 
Will you'come under the yoke? Pride, will 
you hold yourself amenable to the law of 
Christ? Vanity, will you consent from this 
time forth to issue all your experiences ac- 
cording to the law of Christ? Avarice, will 
you bind yourself in solemn affirmations to 
administer property according to the spirit of 
Christ? Taste, will you cease your vagaries, 
and come down and bind yourself to be gov- 
erned by the law of Christ? Reason, will you 
consent to operate in the way of life accord- 
ing to the law of Christ? Every thought is to 
be brought into subjection and obedience to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Moabite Inscription. 


About six months ago it was announced 
that a remarkable inscription had been found 
in the ancient Dibon, one of the cities of the 
land of Moab, on a pillar that was set up in 
memory of his exploits by Mesha, the same 
king of Moab who is mentioned in the third 
chapter of Second Kings as having offered in 
the extremity of battle his first-born son a 
sacrifice to his gods. Never has an ancient 
inscription excited so much interest. It takes 
us back to the times of Ahab and Hezekiah. 
It is contemporary with the prophet Elijah— 
or, at least, with his successor, Elisha. Well 
nigh three thousand years has it existed, a 
mute record of Bible times, waiting till our 
day before its tongue could be loosed—a re- 
covered chapter out of the Book of the Chron- 
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icles of the kings of Moab. Having had some 
peculiar advantages to study this old record, 
as I have received all the fac similes of it that 
have yet been published, with the photographs 
of Captain Warren’s impressions of the two 
larger fragments into which the stone has 
been broken, and the translations and com- 
mentaries of all the European scholars who 
have yet made it a study, I have been often 
asked just what it amounts to, and how much 
it adds of confirmation to the Bible or of in- 
terest to paleography or history. 

The history of the discovery of the stone 
is quite romantic. A Prussian named Klein 
had seen it, and was hoping to get it. But the 
French are not greatly inclined to respect 
Prussian rights; and a consular agent in 
Jerusalem, named Ganneau, sent some Arabs 
to Dibon, to get a “squeeze” of it. They 
found it, and bad pressed the wet paper on the 
stone, and were waiting for it to dry, when one 
of the altercations so frequent among the Be- 
douin tribes sprang up between them and the 
Arabs that occupied the region. They were 
suddenly attacked, and one of them badly in- 
jured by a lance-stroke on the head. But an- 
other of the company, who was willing to risk 
his life to secure the reward promised by 
Ganneau, seized the wet paper, stuffed it in 
his pouch, and galloped away with his prize ; 
but, alas! all wet and torn, and almost use- 
less. Ganneau sent other agents, trying to 
bargain for the entire stone, which was a 
square column of black basalt, over three feet 
high and more than half as wide and thick. 
But the Arabs became suspicious. They were 
sure some evil would impend if they yielded ; 
and finally they built a fire around the pre- 
cious monument, threw water on it, and broke 
it into numerous fragments. Then Ganneau 
and Captain Warren, of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, sent new agents and obtained 
“ squeezes” of the fragments, and finally near- 
ly all the fragments themselves; and we may 
now hope that all of the column that can be 
secured is on its way to Paris, and that ere 


long we shall be able to fill up a good part of 


what is lacking in the inscription. But it is 
only from the “squeezes” that copies have yet 
been published. 

The letters are about two-thirds of an inch 
long, and written in the old Phenician char- 
acter, which was used by the Jews before 
their return from the Captivity; and, in fact, 
by the early Greeks and Romans, and by 
nearly all the ancient world. Could we find 
the original copy of one of David's Psalms, 
we should have almost precisely the same 
characters that are on this stone. 


THE FRIEND. 


from all the kings (?) and because he has 
made me to look on all my enemies. Of[mrji 
was king of Israel; and heaftlicted Moab many 
days, because Chemosh was angry with his 
lord. And his son succeeded him, and he also 
said, ‘I will afflict Moab.’ In my days he 
spake [thus]; and I looked on him and on his 
house ; and Israel kept continually perishing. 
And Omri held possession of the land of Me- 
deba; and there dwelt in it [Omri and his 
son and his grand]son forty years. But Che- 
mosh [restored] it in my days. And I built 
Baal Meon, and I made in it ——. And I [be- 
seiged] Kirjathaim. And the men of Gad 
dwelt of old in the land [of Kirjathaim]. And 
the king of Israel had built for bimself [Kir- 
jathaim). And I fought against the city and 
took it; and I slew all the [men of] the city, 
a spectacle to Chemosh and to Moab. And I 
brought back from thence [the altar of Jeho- 
vah and put] it before Chemosh in Kerioth. 
And I caused to dwell therein the men of 
Shiran (i. e., Sibmah ?) and the men of [Zereth]- 
shaharath. And Chemosh said unto me, ‘Go 
and take Nebo from Israel.’ .And I went in 
the night, and I fought against it from the 
breaking of the dawn until noon. And I 
[took it and utterly destroyed] it; and I slew 
all its inhabitants seven thousand , for to 
Ashtor Chemosh had [I] devoted [them]. 
And I took from thence the vessels of Jeho- 
vah, and presented them before Chemosh. 
And the king of Israel built Jahaz, and dwelt 
in it while he was fighting against me; but 
Chemosh drove him out from before [me]. 
For I took from Moab two hundred men all 
told, and put them into Jahaz, and took it, 
and added it to Dibon. I built for Karhah 
the Wall of the Forests, and the Wall of Ophel 
(i.e, of the Hill); and J built its gates, and I 
built its towers. And I built the royal palace; 
and I made reservoirs (?) for the overflowing 
of the water (?) in the midst of the city. And 
there was no cistern in the midst of the city 
in Karhah. And I said to all the people, 
‘Make for you each one a cistern in his house.’ 
And I cut the cuttings (?) for Karhah in the 
road (?) to Israel. I built Aroer, and I made 
the highway to Arnon. I built Beth Bamoth, 
for it was ruined; and I built Bezer, for it 
was deserted (?). And I set garrisons (?) in 
Dibon ; for all Dibon was submissive. And I 
filled (?) in the cities which I added to 
theland. And I built , and the temple 
of Diblathaim, and the temple of Baal Meon ; 
and I carried there the the land. And 
there dwelt in Horonaim the . And Che- 
mosh said to me, ‘Go down and fight against 
Horonaim.’ And 1 —— Chemosh in my days 


The following is a literal translation of all; —— 


of it that remains. The illegible gaps in the 
inscription are designated by dashes, or, where 
their contents can be reasonably guessed from 
the connection, by the bracketed words. A 
word which may be legible, but whose trans- 
lation is doubtful, is indicated by an interro- 
gation point. Of the last two or three lines 
we have only scattered words or letters. The 
language being almost pure Hebrew, the task 
of translation is easy; and this version was 


The reader will see that this chapter of 
Moabite history is written in just the style 
we might have expected. It speaks of Che- 
mosh precisely as a Hebrew annalist would 
have spoken of Jehovah. It is boastful, and 
mentions none of the defeats which the Bible 
records. Its chronology would be avery in- 
teresting point for comparison with the Bible 
history ; but, unfortunately, the gap before 
“his son forty years” does not allow us to 


presented by the writer at the last meeting of| synchronize it with the Books of Kings and 


the American Oriental Society : 

“T am Mesha, the son of Chemosh-[yachi] 
the Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab 
thirty years, and I reigned after my father. 
And I made this high place to Moab in Kar- 
hah (i. e., in the acropolis of Dibon), and [this 
house of Sal-]vation, because he has saved me 


Chronicles. Whether it belongs to the reign 
of Jehoram or of Jehu we cannot tell. At 
any rate, the names are all familiar, whether 
of kings or of cities. It reads like a leaf torn 
from the Book of Chronicles. 

The fact that the language is almost pure 
Hebrew is very interesting. The Bible has 
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nothing to say of interpreters being necessary 
in the wars with the tribes of Palestine and 
vicinity ; and here we have direct proof that 
the language was almost identically the same. 
The few differences it is not worth while to 
indicate here. Still further, we have before 
us an actual writing of nearly nine hundred 
years before Christ—the oldest alphabetic 
monument in existence—a proof of the early 
prevalence of writing — Wm. Hayes Ward in 
The Independent. 
For “ The Friend.” 
John Parrett. 

John Parrett, was a resident of Birming- 
ham, England, and died in the year 1840. He 
had for many years been connected with the 
Methodists; but not feeling satisfied, either 
with his own spiritual attainments, or with 
the people with whom he was connected, he 
attended an afternoon meeting of Friends in 
Birmingham. The meeting held somewhat 
longer than usual, and was silent, but was fa- 
vored with,a sensible experience of the Divine 
overshadowing. At its close, J. P. approached 
the writer of this article with the query; 
“Do you not think, if these people had been 
waiting on the Lord, as they profess to do, that 
some one would have had something to say all 
this time?” The answer to this query was, 
That it was probable that if all had been suf- 
ficiently engaged, there might have been some 
testimony ; but it seemed that he knew not 
that Friends believed they could hear Christ 
by his Spirit in their own hearts, without a 
preacher. After a pause, he said he believed 
they might, and expressed his desire to know 
more about the belief of Friends. When he 
became acquainted with the principles they 
held as to worship and ministry, and their 
doctrine, that the true ministers of the Gos- 
pel should speak only as they were moved of 
the Lord, and deliver only that which had 
been immediately revealed to them, he was 
concerned to visit several noted preachers 
among the Methodists, to enquire of them 
concerning their ministry. His first visit was 
to a very conspicuous and zealous man; who 
went out afterwards as a missionary to New 
Zealand, and was lost by the upsetting of a 
boat, while passing between the islands. J. 
P. conversed with this preacher, saying he 
had been witness to his zeal and animation, 
and desired to know whether what he deliv- 
ered to the people, was received by immedi- 
ate revelation from the Lord. The preacher 
replied, it was not; but that the Scriptures 
were a mine, and he went to them and dug; 
but perceiving the importance of the query, 
he declined any farther answer. From an- 
other who had been very successful, he re- 
ceived a similar reply to his question, with 
the addition, that he found it written in the 
Scriptures of Truth, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
This he said, with very marked emphasis ; 
but when asked whether he considered those 
words a standing commission to all who read 
them, after a considerable pause he replied, 
they were written to characters, and if he 
was one of those characters, they were written 
to him; adding, he must decline any further 
conversation, or he could not preach that 
evening. He then visited one who professed 
to live in a sanctified state, and asked him 
whether he believed in the immediate direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit? He replied, that 
some old people amongst them had thought 
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they had come to such a state; but added, 
we consider such childish. 

J. P. became fully established in the truth, 
as professed by Friends, and was made useful 
in endeavoring to lead others in the right way. 
An instance or two I may relate. On one oc- 
casion, while on his way to meeting, he was 
drawn to address an old man, a Baptist, on the 
necessity of a holy, consistent, and devout life ; 
which had such an effect on the old man, that 
he declared it to be the marrow and substance 
of religion ; but added, in a mournful tone, 
that his business and outward affairs were so 
antagonistic to his living in so strict and 
watchful a state, that he feared he should not 
be able to do it. On another occasion at an 
out-door meeting amongst a crowd of persons 
assembled, one of the preachers after having 
delivered his discourse, called to another 
preacher to address the assembly, when J. P. 
cried out “ Nay, nay, it is not for thee. The 
Lord must send the preacher ;’ which words 
so affected the man that he refused to pro- 
ceed, and the meeting broke up. 

He was fully convinced that it is the Divine 
Power alone which can convert the heart ; 
and that if we are made willing to suffer and 
bear the cross, we would experience the same 
blessed results to follow that were so conspic- 
uous in the apostolic days, and among our 
early Friends. 

This simple narrative is presented in the 
hope that it may be an encouragement to 
some to keep to the good old way of our fa- 
thers in the Church ; with the belief that the 
Lord will not be wanting on His part, if we 
are fully dedicated in heart and life to His 
service. 8. C. 

Millville, Orleans County, N. Y. 


How to Cook Vegetables.—It is observed that 
a meal from vegetables is not satisfying. I 
have found it frequently happen that the per- 
sons who thus objected, did not know even 
how to boil a vegetable. The rule is simple, 
but must never be forgotten. Every kind of 
vegetable intended to be served whole, should 
when put to boil, be placed at once in boiling 
water ; and this applies especially to potatoes, 
and vegetables from which the outer cover 
has been removed. Now it often happens that 
potatoes, &c., are, to save time, placed in cold 
water and left to boil gradually. It is just 
this which allows the nutritious matter to es- 
cape, and renders the meal unsatisfying. 
When, on the contrary, the water boils from 
the moment the vegetable is immersed in it, 
the albumen is partially coagulated near the 
surface, and serves to retain the virtue of the 
vegetable. The reverse is, of course, the rule 
for making soup, or any dish from which the 
water will not be drained. By placing the 
vegetables in cold water the albumen is slow- 
ly dissolved, and actually mixes with the water 
—a process most necessary for the production 
of nutritious soup. It is to be hoped that 
those who have a special need for the most 
their money can produce, will learn, in what- 
ever haste they may be, not to boil all the al- 
bumen from their potatoes, reserving for their 
meal only the starchy matter.— Good Health. 

If we met with no sorrows in our way, we 
should be still more prone than we are at 
present, to forget that better land towards 
which we are journeying—our Saviour knows 
that trials are necessary for us. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

The following has, we believe, been in The 
Friend before, but it will bear republishing: 

“A good many years ago, there lived in the 
town of Haverfordwest two maiden ladies, 
belonging to the Society of Friends. They 
were pious, godly women, and devoted their 
whole lives to the service of their divine 
Master. This they were enabled to do the 
more easily, as they were possessed of those 
two great talents, time and money; and no- 
bly they employed them. They had their re- 
ward, for their prayers and their alms went 
up for a memorial before the Lord. 

Now I am about to relate a very remarkable 
circumstance that occurred to the elder sister, 
showing how God himself condescended, ina 
most direct manner, to employ her as his in- 


strument to minister to the need of one of 


his saints. 

One bleak winter’s morning, Friend Eliza- 
beth Lewis awoke very early, impressed in a 
strange manner. She became perfectly con- 
vinced in her mind that a poor widow, whom 
she sometimes relieved, was in great want, 
and that she ought not to delay one moment 
in sending to her aid. Though it was still 
night, she rose immediately, and called her 
maid—who much wondered what ailed her 
mistress, that she should be disturbed at such 
an unseasonable -hour—and directed her to 
go at once and fetch Sally James, who lived 
near, and whom she always employed on her 
errands of mercy. While waiting the return 
of her messenger, she busied herself in col- 
lecting together a goodly supply of food and 
other necessaries, and packing them in a large 
basket. When Sally James arrived, wonder- 


ing, like the maid, at being sent for so early, 


the worthy lady thus addressed her: ‘Sally, 
I have it on my mind that old Betty White is 
in great want. I could not sleep for thinking 
about her. Take her this basket, and go to 
her at once.’ 

Betty White was an aged widow, who 
earned a scanty living by sorting rags at a 
neighboring paper-mill. Her daughter some 
time before had married; both she and her 
husband had died, leaving two little children 
quite destitute. The grandmother could not 
bear the thought of their going to the work- 
house, so she took them and managed some- 
how to support them, till a fortnight previous 
to the time I am now writing of, when she 
was taken ill, and not being able to follow 
her occupation, her little means were soon 
gone, and starvation stared her in the face. 
Now was her time of trial, but her faith did 
not fail her; though she had no food in the 
house, and no visible means of obtaining any, 
she trusted in the God of the widow and 
fatherless, and having put the poor children 
supperless to bed, she kneeled down and laid 
her case before the Almighty. She must have 
passed the greater part of the night in prayer, 
for when the messenger arrived at her door, 
she heard the voice of the old woman inside 
talking very earnestly to some one—as she 
thought. Softly lifting the latch, she listened, 
and very much astonished she was at what 
she heard (for it was from the messenger her- 
self that I had this account). To use her own 
words, she said it seemed to her as if old 
Betty was holding a conversation with a vis- 
ible being, and as if he were replying to her, 
for she was saying, ‘That she had worked for 
those children as long as she was able, till 
sickness overtook her, and that He had sent 


that sickness ; that now she looked to Him to 
provide for them ; the children were not hers, 
but some He had sent to her to take care of.’ 

Like the patriarch Jacob, she had remained 
all night in prayer, and when the day dawned, 
the answer came. No apparent miracle was 
wrought for her benefit, only a poor old wo- 
man like herself stood at the door, but as cer. 
tainly sent direct by God as if He had com. 
— an angel from heaven to fly to her 
aid. 

When Sally opened the cottage-door, she 
saw that poor old creature faint with hunger 
and cold, kneeling by the miserable bed, 
where her two grandchildren lay huddled to- 
gether for warmth. She said nothing, but 
quickly emptied her basket, spreading the 
contents on the table. There was abundance 
of food, enough to last many days, and better 
still, a message from those good ladies to old 
Betty, that they would care for her as long 
as she lived.”—From “ The Christian.” 


Lilliputian Firemen.— A writer of an in- 
teresting article in All the Year Round, upon 
the habitations of ants, thus describes the ex- 
tinguishment of a fire in an ant city of the 
Formica rufa, or wood ants: 

“Tt was composed mainly of twigs, straw, 
and pine spicule, and swarmed with insect 
life. Poking our walking-sticks into the top 
of the mound, and laying bare the upper sur- 
face, the formicans, who up till then had been 
wholly unaware of our presence, began to un- 
derstand that calamity had come upon them. 
Betaking themselves, as is their wont, to the 
care of the young, countless thousands of 
them suddenly appeared, each carrying a co- 
coon much bigger than itself, which it was 
evidently anxious to deposit in some place out 
of the reach of a danger which, although they 
could not comprehend, they knew to be both 
formidable and imminent. 

“ We all looked on with interested curiosi- 
ty, and one of my companions having finished 
his first cigar, drew a box of lucifers from his 
pocket, and leisurely proceeded to light a sec- 
ond. This done, he carelessly threw the burn- 
ing match upon the ant-hill. The formicans 
were for an instant confused, and appeared 
not to know what to do. But their perplex- 
ity was of short duration. In less than half 
a minute scores and hundreds of ants rushed 
upon the blazing beam—for such it must have 
appeared in their eyes—and exerting their 
strength simultaneously upon it, endeavored 
to thrust it from their city. Many of them 
were burned to death in the gallant endeavor, 
but the survivors, nothing daunted, pressed 
forward over their dead or writhing bodies, 
as if conscious that there was no safety for 
those who still lived as long as the awful com- 
bustible was permitted to blaze and crackle 
in the midst of them. I was apprehensive 
that the whole mound, built as it was of dry 
twigs, would take fire; but the mists had lain 
upon the mountain and the valley, the air 
was moist, and the flame of the match burnt 
upwards. Onwards rushed the resolute fire- 
men, score upon score, hundred upon hundred, 
till at last they rolled the match over and 
over, and out of their precincts, charred and 
blackened, and incapable of further mischief. 
We all, more or less, mistrusted our eyes, and 
the youngest, most thoughtless, and therefore 
the most cruel, of our company suggested 
that if there were intelligence and design on 
the part of the ants in acting as we supposed 
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they had done, there would be no harm in|thinking how, whon I become emperor, I can |this luxury could not be had from the ordinary 


making a second experiment. No sooner said 
than done. Another match was ignited and 
thrown upon the heap, and again, precisely 
as on the first occasion, the ants rushed pell- 
mell upon the blazing intruder to prevent a 
conflagration, which, had it taken firm hold, 
it would have been impossible for them to ex- 
tinguish. Again, some of the foremost cham- 
pions of the public safety lost their limbs, and 
many more of them their lives; and again by 
the mere force and pressure of numbers act- 
ing with a common purpose, the match was 
extruded before much harm bad been done. I 
opposed myself to a third renewal of the ex- 
periment and succeeded in persuading my 
companions, although not without difficulty, 
that enough had been done for curiosity and 
natural history ; that the truly merciful man 
was as merciful to the smallest as to the lar- 
gest of God’s creatures; and that we had no 
right, in the mere wantonness of scientific 
observation, to take away the life which it 
was impossible for us to bestow.” 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Some believers are remarkable for the 
strength of their faith in trials, even unto 
death ; others for liveliness and activity in 
duty ; others for wisdom and prudence; others 
for their zeal in defence of the truth; others 
for spiritual knowledge ; others for meekness 
and patience ; others for outward usefulness ; 
and some for an inward and spiritual life with 
God. But all these are the various gifts and 
graces of the Holy Spirit, dividing severally to 
every man as he willeth, and are given to profit 
withal, according to the place allotted to each 
in the church, or in the world. My fellow 
christians, let us hence learn a lesson of for- 
bearance to our brethren. It is not right to 
judge of another by our own pattern. Art 
thou a warm and active christian? Condemn 
not him whose mind may be more placid and 
comtemplative than thine. He who now 
creeps in humble silence, may in a moment be 
raised higher than thou art. The same may be 
said of other differences among the followers 
of Jesus. Let us then no longer envy one an- 
other, nor indulge a rash and censorious spi- 
rit; but rather covet earnestly the best gifts, 
such as meekness and love: and, by the help 
of Divine grace, faithfully improve the talent 
committed to our trust, that each of us may 
receive that heart-reviving address: “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.”—Golden Treasury. 


+e 


The Emperor Alexander of Russia. 

The last number of Lippincott’s Magazine 
contains the following interesting incident re- 
lated in private conversation by Catacazy, the 
Russian minister to this country : 

“Nothing was farther from the thoughts 
or intentions of the emperor Nicholas, the 
father of the present emperor, or of his advi- 
sers, or of the nobles of Russia, than the act 
consummated by the present emperor—the 
universal emancipation of the serfs. Whena 
boy of nine years, Alexander, sitting one 
morning at the breakfast-table with the em- 
peror and empress, his governess standing 
near, was observed to be leaning his head upon 
his hand, and apparently in deep thought. His 
mother asked him, ‘ What are your thoughts 
my son?’ As the boy hesitated, the question 
was repeated, when, looking up with an earn- 
est and deeply serious air, he said, ‘I was 


make free all my poor countrymen who are 
now slaves.’ His mother was startled by this 
answer, whilst the emperor Nicholas turned 
pale. The governess, fearing that the charge 
might be made that her influence over the 
child had caused this strange and unaccount- 
able remark, was much disconcerted. The 
empress earnestly questioned the boy as to 
the origin of this extraordinary thought. 
After some hesitation he answered that he 
had learned it in church and from God’s word, 
wherein the duty of loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, and of doing unto all men as we 
would have them do unto us, was so often and 
so earnestly inculeated. He thought that it 


sources of supply, made it known that any 
serf of his who should supply him with a cer- 
tain quantity of oysters for this feast, should 
have his freedom. Now, it frequently hap- 
pened that amongst the serfs there were some 
who were permitted to leave the estates and 
enter into various pursuits in life; some even 
attaining to a high position in professional 
and mercantile pursuits, but still dependent 
as serfs upon the land to which they were at- 
tached, and deprived of all the privileges of 
freedom—even of the few accorded to such 
members of the mercantile and mechanical 
classes as had never been serfs. Count Scher- 
ametieff owned a serf who had become emi- 


was not right that those poor people should|nent as a merchant in St. Petersburg. This 
for ever remain slaves. The subject was not;}man had frequently offered any price for his 
again alluded to, but the young prince pon-|freedom, but hitherto had been unable to ob- 
dered all such things in his heart, and as he|tain it. He now saw his opportunity, and 
grew older grew stronger in his determina-|with great tact and energy secured the re- 
tion to confer this great boon upon his sub-|quired supply for his master’s table, and thus 
jects. purchased his own freedom. The name of the 
“ On his accession to the throne, Alexander |enfranchised serf is Smouroff, and he is worth 
immediately sent for a man of eminent piety |six millions of dollars.” 
and honesty, as well as of a strong intellect,; “Under the present laws of Russia any one 
and entrusted his thoughts and plans to him.|can hold land who has the industry and 
These two, in the recesses of the palace, with |energy to acquire it. The moral and material 
God’s eye upon them, and with an earnest |results of this wholesale emancipation have, 
desire within them to carry out in the best|as yet, only begun to develop themselves ; but 
manner possible the great plan of emancipa-|the emancipated serfs have already, under a 
tion, devised and put into operation that vast|system of taxation, established over fifteen 
scheme, the result of which has been the free-|thousand schools for the education of their 


dom of all the serfs of Russia.” 

The ambassador further stated that in ac- 
complishing his benevolent plans, the emperor 
had sacrificed for himself and his immediate 
family, an annual revenue of $20,000,000. 

In reply to a question as to the population 
and divisions of the Russian empire, he gave 
the following details : 

“The population is about eighty-two mil- 
lions, of which between fifty and sixty millions 
are emancipated serfs; some seven or eight 
hundred thousand, not more, are of the noble 
classes, heretofore the owners of the serfs and 
all the lands; some seven to eight hundred 
thousand belong to the clergy; the remain- 
der, some eighteen millions, is made up of 
merchants, mechanics, professional men, &c. 
Under.the old regime slaves could not own 
land, but they were required to reside, gene- 
ration after generation, on the same lands. 
The nobles did not own the slaves, but as 
they owned the land to which the slaves by 
law were attached, it amounted to the same 
thing. The merchants and some few other 
classes, not serfs, could own a small portion 
of land. The absolute power to regulate the 
occupation of the serf and to grant or refuse 
his claim to redeem himself was vested in the 
land-owner. Many serfs were thus controlled 
who had risen to a respectable station as 
merchants or mechanics. 

“The following authentic anecdote has been 
told of Count Scherametieff, the richest noble- 
man in Russia, who owned the land upon 
which four hundred thousand serfs were em- 
ployed, and who is still engaged in immense 
enterprises throughout the entire dominion of 
Russia—manufacturing, mining and agricul- 
tural operations. It is said that by the de- 
cree of the emperor he had to part with at 
least one million acres of land, to furnish 
homesteads for his four hundred thousand 


children, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. 

“ As an illustration of the physical and ma- 
terial development consequent on this move- 
ment, since the emancipation, over eleven 
thousand miles of railroad have already been 
built, and eight thousand miles more are at 
this time in process of construction.” 

onnsnesiiiphlipaiaions 
Selected. 

I much wish and desire to be humble; yea, 
continually to dwell in the low valley. This 
is often, more often than the morning, the 
breathing of my soul to the great Searcher of 
hearts; but the unwearied adversary is so 
busy and subtle, that I am at times ready to 
think I shall never attain to that state of 
purity which, when under the influence of 
the power of holy Jesus, I am enabled to press 
after. Oh, truly I am often afraid I shall fall 
at last a prey to the devourer; and what shall 
Isay? May it please Divine goodness to cut 
the thread of my life, rather than that I 
should be a reproach to the spotless’truth. I 
trust I feel, in degree, what I write ; for when 
I am made sensible of the Lord’s hand at 
work in my heart I am at seasons ready to 
say, I will offer unto thee and thy truth, not 
only my body, but all that thou hast given 
me, only go thou before; and oh, saith my 
soul, may I never run before I am sent. This 
is what I am much afraid of. Very slippery, 
thou knowest, is the path of this life, and 
many are the wiles of Satan; if, therefore, I 
should be caught in this snare, great will be 
my fall! One comfort just now occurs to me, 
“Greater is He that is in you, than he that 
is in the world.”—S. L. Grubb. 


Does Sunlight Extinguisha Fire?—By means 
of a series of experiments upon candles of 
different sizes and weights, Chas. Tomlinson 


serfs. This rich nobleman, being very fond|has endeavored to set at rest a popular im- 
of oysters, and desiring to give a grand din-|pression that the solar rays retard the pro- 


ner in St. Petersburg on one occasion when|!cess of combustion. His conclusions are that 
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leon, in which he expresses dissatisfaction at the re- 
moval of the French troops from Rome. 

The steamer Apis, bound for Bombay, passed through 
the Suez canal in thirty-nine hours without any diffi- 
culty. The captain of the Apis states that the passage 
offers not the least difficulty to ships sailing not more 
than four miles an hour. 

In the British House of Commons, the amendments 
made by the House of Lords to the Education bill were 
concurred in, and the bill finally passed. The foreign 
enlistment bill was debated, and an attempt to extend 
its provisions to selling, or contracting to sell, vessels 
to belligerents failed. 

The ports of England are rapidly filling with North 
German vessels anxious to escape French cruizers. 

The Bank of England has advanced its rate of interest 
to six per cent. 

English pilots have been formally forbidden to serve 
armed vessels of the belligerents. 

The British Foreign Office has an imperative demand 
from Prussia that England shall stop shipments of coal 
to France, or abandon the pretence of neutrality. 

In the House of Lords on the 8th inst., Earl Granville 
stated that the neutrality of Belgium was now assured, 
the Powers at war concurring in a pledge to respect it. 
Lord Halifax said the government would not prohibit 
the exportation of arms. 

Demonstrations in favor of France continue to be 
made by the people in the south of Ireland. 

London, 8th mo. 8th.—Consols, 904. U. 
1862, 86 ; 1865 85; ten-forties, 814. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 8td.; Orleans, 
8§d. California wheat, lls. 3d.; red western, 9s. 8d. ; 
red winter, 19s. 7d. per cental. 

A dispatch of the 7th from Metz says, in the battle of 
yesterday, McMabon’s chief of staff, General Colson, was 
shot by the Marshal’s side. General Raoult is among 
the missing. Our artillery suffered heavily. Marshal 
McMahon is now in communication with General Failey. 
Metz is being prepared tor a vigorous defence. 

Unitep Strates.— Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 
431. Of cholera infantum, 123 ; congestion of the brain, 
20; consumption, 24; convulsions, 22; typhoid fever, 
18 ; marasmus, 25 old age, 18. 

Miscellaneous.—The sales of Union Pacific railroad 
lands for the year ending 7th mo. 28th, amounted to 
945,531 acres, at an average price of four dollars and 
sixty cents per acre. 

The freedmen in Tennessee are fast becoming proprie- 
tors of the soil they formerly tilled for their masters. 
About 500 negroes, it is stated, now own farms in the 
vicinity of Memphis, and all of their farms are well cul- 
tivated. 

On the night of the 6th, a fearful accident occurred 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, about two miles 
from Allegheny. Owing to the sudden breaking of a 
wheel, one of the cars was thrown from the track and 
fell down an embankment one hundred feet high. The 
car was dashed to pieces ; twelve of the passengers were 
killed, and about twenty wounded, some of them badly. 

About one aud a half miles of the snow sbeds-on the 
Central Pacific Railroad were burned on the night of 
the 6th inst. 

At the recent election in North Carolina, the demo- 
cratic or conservative party elected five of the seven 
Congressmen, and a large majority of both Houses of 
the Legislature. 

The Hurtford Times speaks of the drought in Connec- 
ticut as affecting all vegetation very seriously. Except 
in meadow lands little or no pasturage is left. Farmers 
are buying hay, the corn crop is almost a total failure, 
and many persons have already cut their corn stalks 
for fodder. The tobacco crop of the State will be a 

very poor one. 

The crop reports from the Southern States are gener- 
ally good. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 8th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 118}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 109}; ditto, 
10-40, 107}. Supertine flour, $5.50 a $6 ; ; shipping 
Ohio,’ $6.55 a $6.85; finer brands, $7 a $11. Amber 
meaaniie wheat, $1. 50 a $1.70; Michigan, $1.57; No. 
2 Milwaukie spring, $1.30 a $1.35; mixed spring, $1. 18 
a $1.20. New Ohio oats, 54 a 56 cta.; -; old, 65 a 66 cts. 
Yellow corn, $1.03 a $1.08. Cotton, 19} a 21} cts. 
Fair to’good brown sugar, 9} a 10 cts.; hard refined, 14 
cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 20 a 20} cts for uplands 
and Orleans. Superfine flour, $5.50 a $5.75; extra, $6 
a $6.50; finer brands, $6.75 a $9. Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.55 a $1.58. Rye, $1.12. Yellow corn, $1.07 
a $1.08; western mixed, 99 cts. a $1.03. Old oats, 60 a 
62 cts.; new, 51 a53 cts. Lard, 17a 17} cts. Clover- 
seed, $9 a $10. Timothy, $4.50. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, reached 


the difference in the burning of candles in 
dark chambers and in sunlight, is so small that 
it may be referred to accidental circumstances, 
such as temperature, &c., and that neither the 
direct light of the sun, nor the diffused light of 
day, has any effect upon the rapidity of the 
burning of an ordinary candle. 


oe 


Faith is commonly most alive, when sense 
is least satisfied; humility, and the like root- 
ing and bedewing graces, do then ordinarily 
most abound.—A. Jaffray. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreian.—Towards the close of last week a series of 
engagements took place between the French and Prus- 
sian forces, in all of which the former were defeated. 
On the 4th inst., the French fortress of Weissenburg, 
and the heights between Weissenburg and Geisburg, 
were carried by assault after a severe contest. The 
Prussians were commanded by the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick William. The French general Douay was killed and 
five hundred prisoners were taken. Marshall McMahon 
immediately moved his army to retake Weissenburg, 
and on the 6th inst. encountered the South German and 
Prussian forces of the Crown Prince, at a place called 
Warth. In the battle which ensued the French sus- 
tained a complete defeat, with the loss of 4000 prisoners, 
thirty guns, and six mitrailleuse. The losses on both 
sides, in killed and wounded, are reported to be heavy. 
Simultaneously with this battle there appears to have 
been an advance of the Prussians along the whole line 
between the two armies, in which they retook Saar- 
bruck and drove back the French toward Metz. At 
midnight on the 6th, Napoleon telegraphed to Paris as 
follows : ‘‘ Marshall McMahon bas lost a battle, General 
Frossard, on the Saar, has been obliged to retire. His 
retreat was effected in good order.” At 3.30 the next 
morning he announced that his communications witb 
Geveral McMahon had been interrupted. The reception 
of this disastrous and unexpected news caused great ex- 
citement and alarm in Paris. By order of the Empress 
regent the Chambers have been convoked, and every 
effort was being made to place Paris in a state of de- 
fence. In order to facilitate operations, the capital has 
been declared in a state of siege. A special train was 
despatched to bring back the prince imperial from the 
army. 

‘© Paris dispatch of the 7th says: The Senate and 
Corps Legislatif have been summoned to meet on the 
11th inst. ‘The dispatch from the Emperor, announc- 
ing McMahon’s defeat and separation from the main 
army, bas caused the utmost consternation.” McMahon 
has fallen back to Savorne, thus leaving Strasbourg 
menaced by the Prussians. It is understood that all 
war correspondents have been expelled from both lines. 
Horses and forage are scarce in both Germany and 
France. French agents are purchasing large quantities 
of hay in Scotland. 

As far as appears by the Paris and Berlin dispatches 
of the 8th, no hostile collisions took place on that day, 
the French forces having retreated before the advance 
of the Prussians. General McMahon was falling back] y 
towards Nancy, and the other corps of the French army 
appeared to be concentrating about Metz. No details of 
losses are given beyond the statement that they “are 
heavy on both sides. The Prussians are said to have 
taken altogether 8,000 prisoners. 

The situation in Paris appeared to be critical. The 
rage and disappointment of the populace at finding 
there had been a series of defeats on French soil instead 
of the easy victories they were led to expect, are stated 
to be beyond description. The Ministry issued a pro- 
clamation on the 8th, in which they say to Frenchmen: 
‘* We have told you the whole truth. It is now for you 
to do your duty. Let one shout come from all, from 
one end of France to the other in sustaining the great 
cause.” 

A national committee has been constituted by the 
Ministry, with power to act in an emergency. General 
Le Boeuf has been removed from the chief command in 
the army, and it has been given to Gen. Bazaine. 

The Pope has written a letter to the Emperor Napo- 





S. 5-20’s of 


about 2600 head. Extra sold at 9a 9} cts.; fair to good, 
7} a 8} cts., and common 5 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. Sales 
of 15,500 sheep at 5a 6 cts. per lb. gross and 2250 hogs 
at $13.50 a $13.75 per 100 lbs. net. for corn fed. Bal. 
timore.—Flour, superfine $6 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a 
$10.25. Prime Maryland red wheat, $1.60 a $1.75; 

white, $1.59 a $1.80; fair to good red, $1.40 a $1. 50, 
Yellow corn, $1.10. ’ Oats, 48a 50 cts. Chicago.—No, 
2 spring wheat, $1.154. No. : corn, 77 cts. No. 2 oats, 
42% cts. Rye, 80 cts. No. 2 barley, $1.05 a $1. 10. 
Lard, 164 cts. 
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Received from Joseph Warrington, M.D., N.J., $2, 
vol. 44; from Richard C. Shoemaker, Pa. , $2, vol. 44, 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the CommitrTgeE on INstruction 
will be held in Philadelphia on Seventh-day morning, 
the 20th instant, at 10 o’clock. 

Cuarves J. ALLEN, 


8th mo. 9th, 1870. Clerk. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 14th of 
Ninth month. 
Applications for admission may be made to 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut St. 
Richard Cadbury, No. 221 Chestnut St. 
James Whitall, No. 410 Race St. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for the Men’s and Women’s 
Schools, to open about the lst of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St. 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 118 Pine St. 
Epbraim Smith, No. 1013 Pine St. 
George J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the four Monthly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, will be re-opened after the 
summer vacation, on the lst of the Ninth month. The 
Boys’ School on Cherry street above Eighth St., is under 
the care of Zeredee Haines, as Principal. The Girls’ 
School on Seventh street below Race St., is under the 
care of Margaret Lightfoot. 

There are also Primary Schools in one of the rooms 
of Friends’ Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth and 
Noble streets, and in the Boys’ school building on 
Cherry street, in which provision is made for the careful 
elementary instruction of children who are too young to 
attend the principal schools. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood, is particularly invited to these semi- 
naries. In the principal schools their children may en- 
joy the advantages of a liberal education, embracing a 
considerable variety of the more useful branches of 
study at a very moderate cost, while in the primary 
schools the pupils are well grounded in those of a more 
elementary character. 

It is desirable that applications for the admission of 
children should be made early in the session, and that 
parents returning children to the schools should send 
them at the beginning of the term. 





WANTED. 


A female teacher for the Boys’ Select School, Phila- 
delphia. Apply to 
James Smedley, No. 415 Market St. 
Joseph Walton, No. 413 Walnut St. 
Rebecca W. Kite, No. 459 North Fifth St. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wortsine- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 








Diep, on the 5th of Sixth month, 1870, Lyp14 Cuam- 
BERS, daughter of Joseph Chambers, in the 60th year of 
her age, a beloved member and elder of New Garden 
wenny and Particular Meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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